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back any rib that may have been dislocated." The wound in 
my head not being deep, he healed it by stuffing it with burnt 
cotton. He then ordered that I should continue to walk much, 
supported by two persons, that I should not sit long, nor be al- 
lowed to sleep till ten o'clock at night, at which time I should 
eat a little thin rice soup. He assured me that these walks in 
the open air, while fasting, would prevent the blood from settling 
upon the chest, where it might corrupt. These remedies, though 
barbarous and excruciating, cured me so completely, that in seven 
days I was able to resume my journey.'" — Vol. n. pp. 184, 185. 

There are many other curious and valuable extracts which 
we would gladly give ; but for the sake of the subject, the 
author, and the sacred cause to which his labors are conse- 
crated, we hope that the work will find its way into the hands 
of so many of our readers as to make our critical labors su- 
perfluous. We dismiss it with the sincerest esteem for the 
writer, and our best wishes for his usefulness in the noble 
career of effort to which he has devoted himself. 



Art. II. — 1. Introduction to the History of the Colony 
and Ancient Dominion of Virginia. By Charles 
Campbell. Richmond : B. B. Minor. 1847. 8vo. 
pp. 200. 
2. A History of Georgia, from its First Discovery by Eu- 
ropeans to the Adoption of the Present Constitution in 
1798. By Rev. William Bacon Stevens, M. D., 
Professor of Belles-Lettres, History, &c, in the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
1847. Vol.1. 8vo. pp.503. 

These volumes are valuable and commendable contribu- 
tions to our national historical literature. Upon opening them, 
our thoughts are turned anew to a topic which often engages 
the attention of the American student. The materials for 
the illustration of the history of the States of our Union are 
copious beyond comparison in degree, and without precedent 
in many respects in their kind. They nearly fulfil the utmost 
conception of what is desirable. In this respect, certainly, 
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more than in any other, American literature has the prospect 
of attaining a perfection nowhere else approached. The 
oldest nations of the world may do all that is possible in pro- 
viding for their future annals ; but they cannot recover and 
record the pristine periods of their history. Fable reigns, 
immovable and undisturbed, over long tracts of time, from 
their unknown origin. But the commemorative spirit became 
active and predominant over the whole surface of our coun- 
try soon enough to rescue from destruction and darkness the 
leading and important incidents of the first planting of the 
various Colonies, and to perpetuate records of the men and 
events of each successive period of our history. The works 
published in this department may not all be interesting to a 
large circle of readers. In many cases, the materials of 
which their substance is composed may have but the nar- 
rowest local attraction ; and often, no doubt, the literary ex- 
ecution and the mode of arrangement may not be all that 
could be wished. But, as a whole, there is already an accu- 
mulation of curious and important matter, illustrative of the 
history of civilized man within the bounds of the American 
Union, which can be paralleled in no age or country; and its 
quantity is constantly increasing. Already works have been 
produced among us, in the several departments of history, that 
will reflect lasting honor upon their authors, and retain a per- 
manent classical character. Accessions will constantly be 
made to their number. The several Colonies or States have 
had, or will have, their historians. In centennial and anni- 
versary discourses, personal memoirs, collections of histori- 
cal, genealogical, and statistical societies, and in the histories 
of towns, parishes, and families, there is a confluence of ma- 
terials promising to leave no wish or expectation unsatisfied. 

The noble institution of which the foundations are now 
laid at Washington, on the basis of the munificent bequest of 
James Smithson, might with great propriety be so organized 
and arranged as to render not only sure and permanent, but 
universally conspicuous and available, this remarkable abun- 
dance of the resources of American history. To this end 
a distinct department of the library should be devoted, occu- 
pying separate rooms, where publications of every sort, doc- 
uments, manuscripts, and memorials, illustrating the origin 
and progress of each Colony and State of America, may be 
deposited. No expense or pains ought to be spared in ren- 
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dering tbe collection absolutely complete for the past, and 
keeping it complete for the future. Catalogues and indexes, 
arranged with reference to the different States, Territories, 
and Provinces, might be so constructed as to receive into its 
proper place every new work as it proceeds from the press, 
and every copy of an old publication as soon as obtained. 
There should be a reference, not only of each volume or 
document to the place where it may be found, but, as far as 
possible, of every general and particular topic to the works 
in which it* is treated. The librarian should have the means 
of completing the collection by obtaining copies of every 
publication and document belonging to the history of the 
country, or any of its parts, wherever they may be discov- 
ered. Such a library would be unique in its kind, most hon- 
orable to the country, and invaluable in its uses. 

Mr. Campbell's History of Virginia is presented to the 
public in a very unpretending form, and is written in a clear, 
agreeable, and manly style, without affectation, with no elab- 
orate conceits of expression, and defaced by no ambitious 
and deliberate flights of rhetoric. The subject is a good 
one, and it is treated as if the author felt assured of its in- 
trinsic attractions. He has evidently scrutinized the appro- 
priate evidences in their sources, and the reader may repose 
with confidence in his statements. A large space, of course, 
is occupied, in the opening annals of Virginia, by the achieve- 
ments of its principal founder, the famous Captain John 
Smith. His career of romantic adventure before coming to 
the New World qualified him for the perils and struggles inci- 
dent to the first age of an American colony. His exploits and 
labors, his hairbreadth escapes, and his unparalleled services 
to the infant plantation of Virginia, and indeed to the general 
cause of North American exploration and colonization, are 
here related with great simplicity and clearness. There is a 
long list of other distinguished names connected with the set- 
tlement and early administration of the Old Dominion, that 
are worthy of remembrance in history. When the boundless 
regions of this continent were opened to the spirit of Euro- 
pean adventure, and monarchs bestowed upon favorite court- 
iers or influential companies imperial gifts of American terri- 
tory, experience had shed no light upon the methods or prin- 
ciples of colonization, and it is curious to witness how, in this 
as in every thing else, that can be the only adequate teacher. 
25* 
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Disappointment and ruin were the invariable issues of all 
those attempts to establish settlements or conduct colonial 
enterprises which were based upon preconceived theories, 
and governed according to plans laid down by even the 
wisest speculators and philosophers. No regal patronage, no 
fleets or armaments, no combinations of wealth, rank, or 
power, could give success. When mere material forces are 
to be dealt with, we may make calculations and arrangements 
with absolute precision, and determine results with perfect 
assurance ; but where voluntary agents are to mingle in the 
operation, and contribute their influence to the movement, 
events and issues must, to a great extent, be left to shape 
their own ends. It was not until all the noble and mighty 
had withdrawn from the scene, until every project of lordly 
aggrandizement and private avarice was abandoned, and the 
schemes of the great proprietors and corporations were baf- 
fled and relinquished, and the enterprise surrendered, in de- 
spair and disgust, into the hands of labor, poverty, necessity, 
and hardihood, that prosperity awaited it. 

The Colonies planted under proprietary charters encoun- 
tered a radical and ineradicable difficulty in the very nature 
of things. In the Old World, a system of landed tenantry is 
practicable. It was with surprise and bitter disappointment 
that the same system was found impracticable in the New 
World. But the attempt was persisted in with unyielding 
pertinacity. The consequences were one long-protracted 
and incessant conflict between the people in the Colonies and 
the proprietors at home, and the perpetual failure of the 
expectations and frustration of the plans of the latter. If 
they had paused to consider and reason upon the matter, the 
mystery would have been explained, and the result, instead 
of being resisted and resented, as a wrong done to the foreign 
proprietor, would have been discovered to arise necessarily 
from the principles of the human mind and the laws of nature. 
Where the occupier and cultivator of the soil finds it cleared, 
subdued, and furnished with all needful equipments by his 
predecessors, and adds nothing himself to its essential value, 
he appreciates the reasonableness of his relation as a mere 
tenant, and is not liable to receive the impression that he has 
an absolute proprietary right in it. In this way, generations 
may succeed each other indefinitely, a contented tenantry, 
recognizing the rights of absent or distant landlords, and 
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never dreaming of any thing inconsistent with their obliga- 
tions to them. But the case is different in new countries. 
The first settlers are for a great length of time adding a new 
value to the land. It is changed under their hands. They 
become identified with the broad meadows, verdant lawns, 
open pastures, symmetrical orchards bending beneath their 
rich burden, adorned gardens, smooth roads, and valuable 
structures, which their own labor has substituted for rugged 
and dismal forests. How natural that a man should call what 
he has created his own ! How natural that the idea of prop- 
erty in the product of his own toil, continued for weary years, 
the work of his own sinewy arm and watchful care, should 
become inextricably intertwined among the deepest ramifica- 
tions of the thoughts and feelings of him who spends his years 
and walks his daily rounds on a scene which he found a wil- 
derness, but has made a fertile and valuable farm ! 

No country was ever easily or peaceably redeemed from 
an original waste to a full development of its resources, or 
can be, except it is owned by the labor that works the 
change. Improvidence and carelessness will blight and en- 
feeble its industry, while a profuse expenditure will bring 
embarrassment and bankruptcy upon its proprietors and capi- 
talists. An ignorance of this fundamental moral and eco- 
nomical law early involved in its disastrous consequences the 
property and population of the Southern Colonies, and en- 
tailed upon them incalculable evils, some of which continue 
to impair their welfare, impede their progress, and hang like 
threatening clouds over their prospects, to this very day. It 
was not until 1615, eight years after the foundation of James- 
town, that individual colonists, and then only to a limited ex- 
tent, were allowed to become owners of the land, severally 
and in their own right. At that time, a grant of fifty acres 
was conferred upon each freeman. This was the first real 
spring of prosperity imparted to the settlement. There are 
two essentials of a complete commonwealth ; — the first is to 
let the people who compose it feel that they own it ; the sec- 
ond is to let them feel that they govern it. The idea of pro- 
prietorship of the soil was first realized in 1615, that of self- 
government in 1619, when Sir George Yeardley summoned 
a legislative assembly. The progress of the Colony was still 
further promoted by the dissolution of the Virginia Company 
by a writ of quo warranto, in 1624, during the reign of 
James I. 
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" The company had been obnoxious to the ill-will of the king 
on several grounds. The corporation had become a theatre for 
rearing leaders of the opposition, many of its members being 
also members of Parliament. The company had chosen a treas- 
urer in disregard of the king's nomination, and in electing Carew 
Raleigh a member, they had made allusions to his father, Sir 
Walter, which were probably unpalatable to the author of his 
death. Besides, the king was greedy of power, which he wanted 
the sense and the virtue to make a good use of, and doubtless 

hoped to find in Virginia a new field for extortions 

The company thus extinguished had expended one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds in establishing the Colony, and trans- 
ported nine thousand settlers without the aid of government. 
The number of stockholders, or adventurers, as they were styled, 
was about one thousand, and the annual value of exports from 
Virginia was, at the period of the dissolution of the charter, only 
twenty thousand pounds. The company embraced much of the 
rank, wealth, and talent of the kingdom, near fifty noblemen, 
several hundred knights, and many gentlemen, merchants, and 
citizens. Among the leaders in its courts were Lord Cavendish, 
afterwards Earl of Devonshire, Sir Edwin Sandys, and Sir Ed- 
ward Sackville, afterwards the celebrated Earl of Dorset, and 
above all the Earl of Southampton, the patron of Shakspeare. 
Although the company was so enlightened, and its conduct en- 
larged, liberal, and disinterested, yet so cumbrous a machine was 
unfit for the planting of a Colony, and their management, it must 
be confessed, was often wretched The result was un- 
doubtedly favorable to the Colony." — pp. 52, 53. 

For a short time, the entire political power of the country 
was exercised by a governor with a royal commission, and a 
council of his own appointment. But after a few years, it 
was found expedient to convene a House of Burgesses. 
Charles I., in a letter dated June 16th, 1628, desired an 
Assembly to be called for the purpose of granting to him a 
monopoly of the tobacco trade. In this way, one of the 
attempts of this ill-fated and ill-advised monarch to gather 
resources for his treasury without the aid of Parliament, and 
thus convert England into an absolute and irresponsible des- 
potism, operated to the restoration and preservation of the 
legislative sovereignty and popular liberties of a distant and 
feeble colony. When, in 1642, it was proposed to revive 
the authority of the Virginia Company, the Assembly remon- 
strated most vigorously against it, and Charles pledged him- 
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self not to restore the charter, but to retain the Colony under 
his own immediate oversight and protection. 

The same year is remarkable in the annals of Virginia, as 
the commencement of the administration of Sir William 
Berkeley. He succeeded Sir Francis Wyatt, in February, 
1642, and the great length of time that elapsed before his 
final departure from the Province was crowded with the 
most diversified and critical occurrences. The first incident 
of exciting and general interest was an incursion of Dissent- 
ing ministers from New England, traversing the Virginia set- 
tlements, and attempting to propagate the principles and prac- 
tices of Puritanism. It appears that there was some degree 
of predilection for these doctrines among the people, and if 
things had been left to take their natural course, it is not im- 
probable that they might have become prevalent. But a for- 
mal deputation of three preachers, professedly commissioned 
and despatched from one Colony to convert the people of 
another to its own peculiar opinions, encountered at once the 
opposition of a principle of human nature which has always 
shown itself unconquerable. The human mind receives truth 
through valves which open only to a power applied frorn, 
within ; unless the operation of that inward power is first 
secured, no argument and no persuasion can enforce en- 
trance. Following precisely the illustration we have sug- 
gested, the greater the pressure brought to bear from without 
upon the mind not opened by a favorable disposition, the 
closer is the door shut against conviction. In this respect, 
the laws of the mind perfectly correspond with the laws of 
matter. Methodist, Baptist, Quaker, and other preachers 
of various denominations, visiting Virginia quietly and with- 
out parade, have had welcome access to every house, and 
have been permitted to diffuse without resistance the prin- 
ciples of their sects. But the public mission of an author- 
ized and official deputation from the New England Colonies, 
for the openly declared purpose of converting them from 
Episcopalian to Dissenting views and practices, roused the 
local pride of the Virginians, and excited general hostility. 
The Yankee missionaries soon found their efforts fruitless, 
and returned in disappointment and chagrin to their own 
country. There was an end of Puritanism in the Old Do- 
minion, and Episcopacy received a reinforcement of political 
and popular energy which has survived to this day. The 
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people regarded the former with all the rankling animosity of 
insulted self-respect, while they clung to the latter with the 
tenacity and enthusiasm of that sentiment which in these days 
is denominated State pride. Episcopacy was forthwith adopt- 
ed and established exclusively as the religion of the Colony, 
In March, 1643, an act was passed by the House of Bur- 
gesses, as follows : — 

" For the preservation of the puritie of doctrine and vnitie of 
the church, It is enacted that all ministers whatsoever which shall 
reside in the colony are to be conformable to the orders and con- 
stitutions of the Church of England and the laws therein estab- 
lished, and not otherwise to be admitted to teach or preach pub- 
lickly or privatly, And that the Gov. and Counsel do take care 
that all nonconformists vporr notice of them shall be compelled 
to depart the collony with all convenience." — p. 60. 

The principle illustrated in this incident the world is yet 
to learn. Like all other truths, it can be attained only by 
long and suffering experience. Reform is not to be carried 
by one people to another, but to be caught, as it were, by 
one people from another. Nations and states are to be prop- 
agandists of their own blessings and privileges, not by send- 
ing emissaries or agents to convey them, but by the influence 
of that law of the moral world by which others, seeing their 
good works, shall spontaneously imitate them, and, beholding 
their bright example, aspire to emulate it. Men can obtain 
political or moral improvement only by seeking for it. It 
is a boon which cannot be put into their possession until they 
first stretch forth their hands to receive it. If we desire to 
have our own institutions, social or religious, adopted by others, 
we must make them attractive in the display of their influence 
upon ourselves. The attempts of communities or associa- 
tions in one region or of one denomination, under the im- 
pulses of an exacting and intolerant philanthropy, by impor- 
tunate and overbearing addresses, to enforce reforms in the 
institutions, or the correction of errors in the opinions, of the 
people of other regions or other denominations, give rise to 
international or sectarian jealousies, prejudices, and antipa- 
thies, which are fatal to the quiet and salutary efficacy of ex- 
ample, and inaccessible to the influence of reason. In this 
way, local and accidental errors are hardened into permanent 
habits of the mind. Passions are transmitted from genera- 
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tion to generation, and perpetuated in combination with en- 
during traditionary sentiments and associations, with ancestral 
affection and reverence, and with national pride and fidelity. 
Forms of life, temporary and casual usages, and social rela- 
tions, which, if unassailed from abroad, would have been 
relinquished from their inherent undesirableness, are cher- 
ished with obstinate pertinacity, and become petrified into 
fixed and lasting institutions. 

In the year 1622, the Indians in Virginia had suddenly, 
and by a preconcerted arrangement, risen upon the Colonists 
at the several settlements, and put to death one twelfth part 
of their number. In this massacre, three hundred and forty- 
seven persons, men, women, and children, including six 
members of the Council, perished. On the 18th of April, 
1644, a similar scene of horror was enacted. By a simulta- 
neous attack of the Indians on all parts of the Colony, about 
five hundred of the white people were cut off. The carnage 
continued for two days. 

" Had the Indians followed up their first blow, the Colonists 
must have been all cut off. But after their first treacherous on- 
slaught, their hearts failed them and they fled affrighted, ' many 
miles distant off the colony : which little space of time gave the 
English, opportunity to gather themselves together, call an As- 
sembly, secure their cattell and to thinke upon some way to de- 
fend themselves, if need were and then to offend their enemies, 
which by the great mercy of God was done.' Opechancanough, 
the fierce and implacable enemy of the whites, was now nearly 
a hundred years of age, and the commanding form which had 
so often shone in scenes of blood was now worn down with the 
fatigues of war, and bent with the weight of years. Unable to 
walk, he was carried from place to place by his followers. His 
flesh was macerated, and his eyelids so powerless, that he could 
only see when they were lifted up by his attendants. Sir Wil- 
liam at length, with a party of horse, by a rapid march, surprised 
the superannuated warrior at some distance from his residence. 
He was carried a prisoner to Jamestown, and kindly treated by 
the governor. This monarch of the woods retained a spirit un- 
broken by decrepitude of body or calamities of fortune. Hear- 
ing footsteps in the room where he lay, he requested his eyelids 
to be raised, when, perceiving a crowd of spectators, he called 
for the governor, and upon his appearance said to him, ' Had it 
been my fortune to take Sir William Berkeley prisoner, I would 
have disdained to make a show of him.' He had, however, 
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' made a show ' of Captain Smith. About a fortnight after Ope- 
chancanough's capture, one of his guards, for some private re- 
venge, shot him in the back. Languishing awhile of the wound, 
he died." — p. 61. 

Notwithstanding these disturbances and disasters, the Col- 
ony made great progress. The fresh soil was'so fertile, the 
natural features of the territory were so attractive, and, more 
than all, the mother country was so much harassed by the 
internal dissensions which were then rapidly swelling into 
civil war, that large numbers flocked to Virginia and the 
other American plantations. Their still solitudes were a 
happy refuge from the clamor and fury of a thickening scene 
of wide-spread tumult and rebellion. 

" ' One Captain Brocas, a gentleman of the Counsel, a great 
Traveller, caused a vineyard to be planted and hath most excel- 
lent Wine made.' 

" At Christmas, 1647, there were in the James river ten ves- 
sels from London, two from Bristol, twelve from Holland, and 
seven from New England. [1648.] ' Mr. Richard Bennet had 
this yeer out of his Orchard, as many Apples, as he made 20 
Butts of excellent Cider.' Sir William Berkeley, ' in his New 
Orchard, hath 15 hundred fruit-trees, besides his Apricocks, 
Peaches, Mellicotons, Quinces, Wardens and such like fruit.' 
' Worthy Captaine Matthews, an old Planter of above thirty 
yeers standing, one of the Counsell and a most deserving Com- 
monwealths-man,' ' hath a fine house and all things answerable 
to it ; he sowes yeerly store of Hempe and Flax, and causes it 
to be spun ; he keeps Weavers and hath a Tan-house, causes 
Leather to be dressed ; hath eight Shoemakers employed in their 
trade ; hath forty Negroe servants, brings them up to Trades in 
his house. He yeerly sowes abundance of Wheat, Barley, &c. 
The Wheat he selleth at four Shillings the bushell ; kills store of 
Beeves and sells them to victuall the ships, when they come 
thither ; hath abundance of Kine, a brave Dairy, Swine, great 
store and Poltery. He married the Daughter of Sir Tho. Hinton, 
and in a word, keeps a good house, lives bravely and a true lover 
of Virginia ; he is worthy of much honour.' " — pp. 62, 63. 

On the overthrow of the monarchy in England, Virginia 
continued for some time to adhere to the royal cause, re- 
fusing to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Commonwealth ; 
but at length it was subjected to the Parliament. The most 
liberal and forbearing policy was pursued towards it by the 
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republican government of the mother country, in striking con- 
trast with the spirit and tone of every royal administration 
before and after. Sir William Berkeley and the other leading 
supporters of the interests of the dethroned family were un- 
molested in person and estate. He remained at his planta- 
tion in peace and security. 

" The government of Virginia, under the Commonwealth of 
England, was mild and just. While Cromwell's sceptre com- 
manded the respect of the world, he exhibited generous and pol- 
itic leniency towards the infant and loyal Colony. She enjoyed 
during this interval free trade, legislative independence, and in- 
ternal peace. The governors were men who, by their virtues 
and moderation, won the confidence and affections of the people. 
No extravagance, rapacity, or extortion could be alleged against 
the administration. Intolerance and persecution were unknown, 
with the single exception of a rigorous act banishing the Quakers. 
But rapine, extravagance, extortion, intolerance, and persecution 
were all soon to be revived under the auspices of the Stuarts." — 
p. 73. 

Richard Cromwell resigned the Protectorate in March, 
1660. The person who had been reelected governor of 
Virginia died in January. Both the mother country and 
the Colony were without an executive head. The Bur- 
gesses assembled on the 13th of March, and by their first 
act declared, " that, as there was then in England ' noe 
resident absolute and generall confessed power,' therefore 
the supreme government of the Colony should rest in the 
Assembly." Mr. Campbell thus relates the simple histori- 
cal truth respecting a point in the annals of Virginia, of great 
interest in itself, and which, as he complains, has been much 
misrepresented. 

" By the second act, Sir William Berkeley was appointed gov- 
ernor, and it was ordered that all writs should issue in the name 
of the Assembly. The governor was restricted from dissolving 
the Assembly without its consent. 

" No fact in our history has been more misunderstood and mis- 
represented than this re-appointment of Sir William Berkeley, 
before the restoration of Charles II. If we were to believe the 
fanciful statements of historians, who from age to age have 
blindly followed each other in fabulous tradition, wilful perver- 
sion, or erroneous conjecture, Sir William was hurried from re- 
tirement by a torrent of popular enthusiasm, made governor by 
acclamation, and the standard of Charles II. boldly erected in 

vol. lxvii. — no. 141. 26 
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the Colony several months before the Restoration, and thus the 
Virginians, as they had been the last of the king's subjects who 
renounced their allegiance, so they were the first who returned 
to it ! But as has been seen, Sir William was elected, not by a 
tumultuary assemblage of the people, but by the Assembly ; the 
royal standard was not raised upon the occasion, nor was the 
king proclaimed. Sir William, however, made no secret of his 
loyalty. He spoke of the late king as ' my most gracious mas- 
ter, king Charles, of ever blessed memory,' and as ' my ever 
honored Master,' who ' was put to a violent death.' Alluding 
to the surrender of the Colony, he said, the Parliament ' sent a 
small power to force my submission to them, which, finding me 
defenceless, was quietly (God pardon me) effected.' Of the 
several Parliaments and the Protectorate he remarked, ' And, I 
believe, Mr. Speaker, you think, if my voice had been prevalent 
in most of their elections, I would not voluntarily have made 
choice of them for my Supremes. But, Mr. Speaker, all this I 
have said, is onely to make this truth apparent to you, that in 
and under all these mutable governments of divers natures and 
constitutions, I have lived most resigningly submissive. But, Mr. 
Speaker, it is one dutie to live obedient to a government and 
another of a very different nature, to command under it.' 

" The Assembly repeatedly declared, that there was then ' no 
generall confessed power " in England ; in a word, that it was 
an interregnum. The fictions which history has recorded on 
this head are as idle as the tales of Oriental romance. 

" The Assembly having proffered the office of governor to Sir 
William Berkeley, he, on the 19th of March, 1660, made a reply, 
in which he said : — 'I doe therefore in the presence of God 
and you, make this safe protestation for us all, that if any su- 
preme settled power appeares, I will imediately lay down my 
comission, but will live most submissively obedient to any power 
God shall set over me, as the experience of eight years have 
shewed I have done.' 

" Sir William was elected on the 21st of the same month, 
about two months before the restoration of Charles II. Yet the 
word king, or majesty, occurs nowhere in the legislative records, 
from the commencement of the Commonwealth in England, until 
the 11th of October, 1660, — more than four months after the 
Restoration." — pp. 73, 74. 

The debasing effect of the sentiment of loyalty upon the 
mind and heart, when it assumes the form of blind submis 
sion to arbitrary power, is strikingly shown in the case of 
Sir William Berkeley. He was naturally not only faithful 
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and brave, but magnanimous ; and although his zeal against 
the enemies of the person, and the rebellious opponents of 
the authority, of his king was at times exasperated into rage 
and cruelty, there was an intrepid manliness, an indomitable 
firmness, in the character and conduct of the resolute old cava- 
lier which cannot but be admired. But the perverting influ- 
ence of a blind devotion to such a corrupting government as 
that of the restored British monarchy exhibited its humiliat- 
ing effects upon his character. It made his strong heart 
stoop and cringe in sycophancy, and degraded his loyalty, 
directed as it was to a most contemptible and mean object, 
into a grovelling selfishness. Instead of making the good 
of the people over whom he was placed the object of his 
efforts and aims, he regarded their prosperity in no other 
light than as it enlarged the tribute that might be extorted 
from them to fill the coffers of the king, and with base and 
pitiful eagerness he begged that he might have a larger and 
larger share of the overflow of the royal abundance. The 
king allowed him, out of the revenue accruing to the crown 
from the duty on tobacco, one thousand pounds sterling, and 
the Assembly added to it two hundred pounds per annum. 
Still he cried for more : — "I can knowingly affirm," says 
he, " that there is no government of ten years' settlement, 
but has thrice as much allowed him. But I am supported 
by my hopes, that his gracious Majesty will one day consider 
me " ! It was his highest ambition to have it declared, that 
" Sir William Berkeley hath, in all the time of his govern- 
ment under his most sacred Majesty and his royal father, 
made it his only care to keep his Majesty's country in a due 
obedience to our rightful and lawful sovereign " ! In looking 
back over his administration, and upward for the Divine bless- 
ing, he thus truly and fitly reveals the vital element of loyalty 
to an arbitrary government : — "I thank God there are no 
free schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not have these 
hundred years ; for learning has brought disobedience and 
heresy and sects into the world, and printing has divulged 
them and libels against the best government. God keep us 
from both ! " 

The only interest taken in the Colonies by the government 
at home — perhaps it "is the only interest that can be ex- 
pected to be taken by the civil authorities of one territory in 
other territories — was to get all the benefit from them they 
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could. At that time especially, before commerce, trade, 
and manufactures had forced themselves into prominency 
among the objects within the care of government, the only 
aim of the cabinet was to render permanent and inviolable 
the reestablished monarchy, to provide for the treasury of 
the sovereign, by multiplying the sources of the revenue, so 
as to make him as independent of Parliamentary supplies as 
possible, and to enrich and aggrandize themselves and all 
within the shadow of the throne. The entire territory of 
Virginia was forthwith granted by Charles II. to his illegiti- 
mate children and other favorites, to extract as much tribute 
as could be pressed from its soil, productions, and general 
industry, for his emolument and theirs. A system of oppres- 
sion and extortion began, and continued without abatement, 
fomenting a spirit of discontent that finally exploded in the 
American Revolution. In the mean time, the essential and 
vital interests of the people were utterly neglected. While 
Sir William Berkeley was whining and supplicating for more 
salary, and the king's ministers were contriving new means of 
gratifying ' their rapacity, by enlarging and monopolizing the 
revenues of the Colony, the Indians renewed their assaults 
upon the settlements. The inhabitants, neglected by the 
authorities of the provincial and the home government, were 
compelled to take their own measures for safety ; and out of 
this state of things a civil war arose in the bosom of Vir- 
ginia, which, in the characters of its actors, the vicissitudes 
it involved, and the romantic interest that attaches to many 
of its scenes and incidents, stands out in bolder prominence 
than almost any other event in the early Colonial annals of 
America, and supplies its history with dramatic charms sel- 
dom equalled in real life. The motive that led Sir William 
Berkeley to discountenance vigorous measures against the 
savages was fear lest the physical force of the country, thus 
drawn out and organized, should acquaint the Colonists with 
their resources, raise up patriotic leaders clothed with a 
dangerous popularity, increase the power of the people, and 
lead to new rebellions. The story is thus told in the work 
before us : — 

" In that period of apprehension and-alarm, the more exposed 
and defenceless families, deserting their homes, took shelter in 
houses of greater numbers, and fortified them with palisades and 
redoubts. Neighbours banding together passed in cooperating 
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parties from plantation to plantation, taking arms with them into 
the fields where they labored, and posting sentinels to give warn- 
ing of the insidious foe. No man ventured out of doors unarmed. 
The Indians, in small parties, stealing with furtive glance through 
the shade of the forest, the noiseless tread of the moccason scarce 
stirring a leaf, prowled around like panthers in quest of prey. At 
length the people at the head of the James and the York, exas- 
perated by the wrongs of a government so vigorous in oppression 
and so imbecile for defence, and alarmed at the slaughter of their 
neighbours, — often murdered with circumstances of cruel tor- 
ture and barbarity, — rose tumultuously in their own defence, 
and chose Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., for their leader. Educated at 
the Inns of Court in England, possessed of a competent fortune, 
young, bold, and ambitious ; of an attractive person, fascinating 
manners, and commanding eloquence, he was the most accom- 
plished gentleman of his age in Virginia. It was now less than 
three years since his arrival in the Colony, and his genius had 
already raised him to a seat in the Council, and his manners had 
won for him an extensive popularity. Bacon, called to the com- 
mand, harangued the insurgent planters on the horrors of Indian 
massacre, the imbecility of the government, and all their griev- 
ances. He avowed that he accepted the command only to serve 
them and the country, for which he was ready to endure the 
severest trials and encounter the most formidable dangers ; and 
he pledged himself never to lay down his arms until he had exe- 
cuted vengeance on the Indian savages, and redressed all the 
wrongs of his countrymen. His accents found an echo in every 
breast, and the insurgent planters, fired with contagious enthusi- 
asm, vowed unanimous devotion to him. Bacon, thus joined by 
' many gentlemen of good condition,' mustered in twenty days 
500 men. He now endeavoured to obtain from the governor a 
commission of General, with authority to lead out his followers, 
at their own expense, against the Indians. He then stood so 
high in the Council, that Sir William Berkeley found it imprudent 
to return a downright refusal, and he concluded to temporize. 
However, some of the leading men about Sir William fomented 
the differences between him and Bacon, having ' his merits in 
mistrust, as a luminary that threatened to eclipse their rising 
glories.' The governor's answer was sent by some of his 
friends, who endeavoured to persuade Bacon to disband. But 
he refused." — pp. 82, 83. 

We shall not attempt to enumerate the singular alternations 
of success and failure that marked tlia course of Bacon's re- 
bellion. Sir William was sometimes reduced to the extrem- 
26* 
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ity of submitting to the victorious leader whom the necessities 
and the love of the people invested with the chief command 
over them. Of course, it was with the bitterest reluctance 
that the old royalist recognized the usurped authority of the 
insurgent chief. More than once, Bacon took entire posses- 
sion of the Colony, reduced Sir William, and all others in 
authority, to captivity, and held them at his mercy. At one 
time, the Assembly granted to Bacon a commission as general 
and commander-in-chief, which the governor was compelled 
to ratify ; but soon the quarrel broke out again, and the state 
of civil war was renewed. At length, Bacon was cut off by 
a disease, brought on by exposure in this strange and unnat- 
ural contest, in which a people had to resort to absolute and 
fierce rebellion against their own government, to secure pro- 
tection from massacre by merciless savages, — a protection 
which their government shrunk from providing, not from fear 
of the Indian foe, but from a dread lest, if arms were put 
into the hands of the people, they might some day be turned 
against the royal authority. After the death of their leader, 
the forces of the rebellion rapidly dwindled away. The 
popular energies were prostrated and subdued, and the power 
of Berkeley became completely established. He exhibited a 
ferocity of revenge in disgraceful contrast with the clemency 
he had himself experienced during the ascendency of the 
Commonwealth, and when in the hands of Bacon. 

" On the 19th of January, Drummond was taken in the 
Chickahominy swamp, half famished. On the 20th, he was 
brought in a prisoner to Sir William Berkeley, then on board of 
a vessel at Col. Bacon's, on Queen's creek. The governor, 
upon hearing of Drummond's arrival, immediately went on 
shore, and saluted him with a courtly bow, saying, ' Mr. Drum- 
mond, you are very unwelcome ; I am more glad to see you 
than any man in Virginia. Mr. Drummond, you shall be hanged 
in half an hour.' Drummond replied, ' What your Honor 
pleases.' A court-martial was immediately held at the house of 
James Bray, Esq., whither the prisoner was conveyed in irons. 
He was stripped, and a ring, pledge of domestic love, torn from 
his finger before conviction ; condemned at one o'clock, he was 
executed on a gibbet at four. He was a sedate Scotch gentleman 
of estimable character, who had made himself extremely ob- 
noxious to the hatred of the governor, by the lively concern he 
had always evinced in the public grievances. When afterwards 
the petition of his widow, Sarah Drummond, depicting the cruel 
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treatment of her husband, was read in the king's council in Eng- 
land, the Lord Chancellor Finch said : — 'I know not whether 
it be lawful to wish a person alive, otherwise I could wish Sir 
William Berkeley so, to see what could be answered to such 
barbarity ; but he has answered it before this.' January 24th, 
six other insurgents were condemned to death at Greenspring." 
—pp. 93, 94. 

Bacon's Rebellion, although trodden out in the blood of 
so many of its leaders, in all probability wrought effects 
upon the traditionary associations and convictions of the 
people of Virginia, that contributed very essentially to pre- 
pare the popular mind for the grand enterprise in which that 
Colony took so prominent a part at the time of the American 
Revolution. 

" Berkeley, worn out with agitations to which his age was 
unequal, and in bad health, being recalled by the king, ceased 
to be governor on the 27th of April, 1677, and returned in the 
fleet to London, leaving Col. Herbert Jeffreys in his place. Sir 
William Berkeley died on the 13th of July, in the same year, of 
a broken heart, as some relate, without ever seeing the king, 
having been confined to his chamber from the day of his arrival. 
Charles II., according to other accounts, expressed his approba- 
tion of Sir William's conduct in Virginia, and the kindest regard 
for him, and even condescended to make inquiry respecting his 
health. Others again, on the contrary, report, that the king said 
of him, ' That old fool has hanged more men in that naked coun- 
try than I have done for the murder of my father.' Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley was a native of London, and educated at Merton 
College, Oxford, of which he was afterwards a fellow, and 1629 
was made Master of Arts. [1630.] He made the tour of Eu- 
rope. He held the place of Governor in Virginia from 1639 to 
1651, and from 1659 to 1677, — a period of thirty years, a term 
equalled by no other governor of the Colony. [1639.] He 
published a tragi-comedy, ' The Lost Lady,' and 1663, ' A 
Discourse and View of Virginia.' He was buried at Twicken- 
ham. He left no children. He married the widow of Samuel 
Stephens. She, after Sir William's death, intermarried with 
Col. Philip Ludwell, but still retained the title of ' Dame (or 
Lady) Frances Berkeley.' " — p. 95. 

From the time of the restoration of the Stuarts to that of 
the severance of the Colonies from the British crown, Vir- 
ginia was the scene of perpetual discontents. Her trade 
was oppressively restricted, her interests were always neg- 
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lected and frequently violated, by the mother country. It 
is necessary to read the history of the several Colonies in 
order to discover the occasions and appreciate the extent 
of the general excitement and readiness to cooperate in the 
struggle for independence, which at its commencement were 
found to exist throughout them all. 

The History of Georgia, of which the first volume only 
is before us, is presented to the public in the handsomest 
style of the distinguished publishers from whom it proceeds. 
Dr. Stevens has entered upon his work under the most fa- 
vorable auspices, at the request and by the appointment of the 
Historical Society of Georgia. He may be considered as 
the official and accredited historian of that State, for he has 
written under the sanction of its highest authority. In his 
Preface he informs us: — 

" By virtue of a resolution of the Georgia legislature, passed 
December 23d, 1837, the governor appointed the Rev. Charles 
Wallace Howard an agent of the State, ' to repair to London, 
for the purpose of procuring the Colonial records, or copies 
thereof, now in the Colonial Departments of Great Britain, that 
relate to the history and settlement of this State.' 

" By the further liberality of the same body, the papers which 
were the result of his mission were placed in my library, for 
the purpose of preparing this history. 

" These documents fill twenty -two large folio volumes, aver- 
aging over two hundred closely written pages each. Fifteen are 
from the office of the Board of Trade, six from the State Paper 
Office, and one from the King's Library." — p. ix. 

Besides these, many other sources of information have 
been thrown open to him, in public and private libraries, 
manuscript letters, journals, despatches, and various docu- 
ments. He has evidently taken a wide survey of the field of 
his labors, sparing no pains, pursuing every topic in its sev- 
eral branches to its end, and intrenching his narrative all 
along behind the strongest array of authorities and evidence. 
The result is a work of much value. The contents of the 
volume are divided into three books. In the first, we have 
the early English, French, and Spanish voyages to Georgia, 
an account of the travels and discoveries of Ferdinand de 
Soto, of the French and Spanish settlements and discover- 
ies, and a description of the aborigines of Georgia. The 
second book gives the history of Georgia under the Trustees, 
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and the third relates to Georgia under the royal govern- 
ment. This first volume brings the history down to the close 
of the successful and auspicious administration of Governor 
Ellis, who, having solicited a recall, delivered over his office 
to James Wright, in the autumn of 1760. 

The earliest voyagers along the coast of Georgia and South 
Carolina were enchanted with the rich foliage and fertile 
shores that everywhere met their view. Their accounts are 
expressive of the liveliest enthusiasm, and the circulation of 
their narratives awakened a general interest in that portion 
of the continent. But for a long time the minds of men 
refused to allow any other idea to attract them to America 
than either, what they of course most eagerly desired, that of 
heaps of gold, to be picked up as it lay broadcast over the 
land, or that of a passage through the islands of the ocean, as 
they imagined the shores they had here visited to be, to 
golden realms beyond. At length, however, the expecta- 
tions of mines of treasure and of a southern or central pas- 
sage were relinquished, and men's imaginations were ready 
to receive other views. But the unsettled condition of the 
politics of Christendom, the state of war with each other or 
with native tribes which almost all the time characterized the 
relations of remote European settlements, even while their 
mother countries were at peace, the lawless system of free- 
booting and piracy which then pervaded all seas under all 
flags, and other causes, postponed to a late period the actual 
colonization of the territory which now forms the State of 
Georgia. In 1717, Sir Robert Montgomery published " A 
Discourse concerning the designed Establishment of a New 
Colony to the South of Carolina," in which he speaks of the 
country " as the most delightful in the universe," and declared 
" that nature has not blessed the world with any tract which 
can be preferable to it; that Paradise, with all her virgin 
beauties, may be modestly supposed at most but equal to its 
native excellence." He gave to the region, which glowed 
in his excited fancy as a " future Eden," the name of 
"the Margravate of Azilia." But the project of Sir Rob- 
ert Montgomery came to nothing. 

In 1728, James Oglethorpe, Esq., a member of the 
House of Commons, moved and carried the appointment of 
a select committee to " inquire into the state of the jails of 
the kingdom, and to report the same and their opinion there- 
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upon to the House." It consisted of ninety-six persons, 
among them thirty-eight noblemen, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Master of the Rolls, and many distinguished 
persons, such as Admiral Vernon and Field-Marshal Wade. 
Of this great committee Oglethorpe was chairman. He had 
been led to take so strong an interest in the subject by the 
barbarities he had witnessed in the Fleet and Marshalsea 
prisons. Our author thus gives the result of the labors of 
the committee. 

" The philanthropy of Oglethorpe, whose feelings were easily 
enlisted in the cause of misery, rested not with the discharge of 
his Parliamentary duty, nor yet in the further benefit of relaxing 
the rigorous laws which thrust the honest debtor into prisons 
which seemed to garner up disease in its most loathsome forms, 
crime in its most fiend-like works, humanity in its most shame- 
less and degraded aspect ; but it prompted still further efforts, — 
efforts to combine present relief with permanent benefits, by 
which honest but unfortunate industry could be protected, and 
the laboring poor be enabled to reap some gladdening fruit 
from toils which now wrung out their lives with bitter and un- 
requited labors. To devise and carry out such efforts, himself, 
Lord Percival, and a few other noblemen and gentlemen, ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Privy Council, stating, ' that the cities 
of London, Westminster, and parts adjacent, do abound with 
great numbers of indigent persons, who are reduced to such 
necessity as to become burdensome to the public, and who 
would be willing to seek a livelihood in any of his Majesty's 
plantations in America, if they were provided with a passage, 
and means of settling there.' The memorialists promised to 
take upon themselves the entire charge of this affair, to erect a 
province into a proprietary government, provided the crown 
would grant them a portion of the land bought in 1729 by Par- 
liament from the lords proprietors of South Carolina, lying south 
of the Savannah river ; together with such powers as should ena- 
ble them to receive the charitable contributions and benefactions 
of all such persons as were willing to encourage so good a design. 

" This petition, referred at first to a committee of the Privy 
Council, was by them submitted to the consideration of the 
Board of Trade, who, after a second commitment, made their 
report, that the attorney and solicitor-general should be directed 
to prepare a draft of a charter. This report, being laid before 
his Majesty, was by him approved, and he directed the proper 
officer to make out the charter. The charter thus prepared was 
approved by the king, but in consequence of the formalities of 
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office, did not pass under the great seal until the 9th of June, 
1732. 

"This instrument constituted twenty-one noblemen and gen- 
tlemen a body corporate, by the name and style of the Trustees 
for establishing the Colony of Georgia, in America ; giving to 
the projected colony the name of the monarch who had granted 
to them such a liberal territory for the development of their 
benevolence." — pp. 61 - 63. 

The peculiar and most interesting object for which Geor- 
gia was founded is thus mentioned and commemorated by 
Dr. Stevens. 

" Oglethorpe, in his ' New and Accurate Account,' declares, — 
' These trustees not only give land to the unhappy who go 
thither, but are also empowered to receive the voluntary contri- 
butions of charitable persons, to enable them to furnish the poor 
adventurers with all necessaries for the expense of the voyage, 
occupying the land, and supporting them till they find them- 
selves comfortably settled. So that now the unfortunate will not 
be obliged to bind themselves to a long servitude, to pay for 
their passage ; for they may be carried gratis into a land of 
liberty and plenty, where they immediately find themselves in 
possession of a competent estate, in a happier climate than they 
knew before ; and they are unfortunate, indeed, if here they 
cannot forget their sorrows.' 

" This was the main purpose of the settlement ; and such 
noble views were ' worthy to be the source of an American re- 
public' Other colonies had been planted by individuals and 
companies for wealth and dominion ; but the trustees of this, at 
their own desire, were restrained by the charter ' from receiving 
any grant of lands in the Province, or any salary, fee, perqui- 
site, or profit whatsoever, by or from this undertaking.' The 
proprietors of other colonies were looking to their own interests ; 
the motto of the trustees of this was, ' Non sibi, sed aliis.' The 
proprietors of other colonies were anxious to build up cities and 
erect states that should bear their names to a distant posterity ; 
the trustees of this only busied themselves in erecting an asylum, 
whither they invited the indigent of their own, and the exiled 
Protestants of other lands. It was the first colony ever founded 
by charity. New England had been settled by Puritans, who 
fled thither for conscience' sake, — New York, by a company of 
merchants and adventurers in search of gain, — Maryland, by 
Papists retiring from Protestant intolerance, — Virginia, by am- 
bitious cavaliers, — Carolina, by the scheming and visionary 
Shaftesbury and others, for private aims and individual ag- 
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grandizement ; but Georgia was planted by the hand of benevo- 
lence, and reared into being by the nurturings of a disinterested 
charity." — pp. 67, 68. 

The most extravagant expectations were indulged of the 
benignant effects to be wrought by the new colony. Not 
only were the poor-rates of the mother country to be re- 
duced, and the greatest burden which then, as now, pressed 
upon the realm, to be removed, but the trade and manufac- 
tures of the empire were to be augmented to an incalculable 
extent. Georgia, as it was argued by an imposing array of 
statistical facts and figures, was destined forthwith to monopo- 
lize the entire silk and wine culture and production of the 
world. 

" Such were the principal purposes of the trustees in set- 
tling Georgia. Extravagance was their common characteristic ; 
for in the excited visions of its enthusiastic friends, Georgia 
was not only to rival Virginia and South Carolina, but to take 
the first rank in the list of provinces depending on the British 
crown. Neither the El Dorado of Raleigh, nor the Utopia of 
More, could compare with the garden of Georgia ; and the poet, 
the statesman, and the divine lauded its beauties and prophesied 
its future greatness. Oglethorpe, in particular, was quite enthu- 
siastic in his description of the climate, soil, productions, and 
beauties of this American Canaan. 'Such an air and soil,' he 
writes, ' can only be fitly described by a poetical pen, because 
there is but little danger of exceeding the truth. Take, there- 
fore, part of Mr. Waller's description of an island in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carolina, to give you an idea of this happy climate : 

" The kind spring, which but salutes us here, 
Inhabits there, and courts them all the year. 
Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same trees live, — 
At once they promise, when at once they give. 
So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, 
None sickly lives, or dies before his time. 
Heaven, sure, has kept this spot of earth uncurst, 
To show how all things were created first." ' 

" With such blazoned exaggerations, strengthened by the dis- 
interested efforts of a noble and learned body of trustees, and by 
the personal supervision of its distinguished originator, it is no 
matter of wonder that all Europe was aroused to attention ; and 
that Swiss and German, Scotch and English, alike pressed for- 
ward to this promised land. Appeals were made by the trustees 
to the liberal, the philanthropic, the public-spirited, the humane, 
the patriotic, the Christian, to aid in this design of mercy, closing 
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their arguments with the nohle thought : ' To consult the welfare 
of mankind, regardless of any private views, is the perfection of 
virtue, as the accomplishing and consciousness of it is the per- 
fection of happiness.' " — pp. 72, 73. 

We cannot more effectually recommend the History of 
Georgia to our readers, or pay a higher compliment to its 
learned and able author, than by placing a few more extracts 
from it upon our pages. The following is the substance of 
the sketch given of Oglethorpe. 

" He was the seventh in a family of nine children, most of 
whom became eminent for their station or service. His eldest 
brother, Lewis, after leaving the University of Oxford, was aid- 
de-camp to the Duke of Marlborough, equerry to Queen Anne, 
and in 1702 succeeded his father as member of Parliament for 
the borough of Haslemere. He was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Schellenberg, and died in 1704, at the early age of 
twenty-two. His second brother, Theophilus, was aid-de-camp 
to the Duke of Ormond, and also member of Parliament for 
Haslemere, after the death of his elder brother. His elder sis- 
ter, Eleonora, married the Marquis de Mezieres, a French noble- 
man ; and her Son is spoken of by Thomas Jefferson as a gen- 
tleman of singular personal merit, — an officer of rank, of high 
connections, and patronized by the royal ministers. 

" Another sister, Frances Charlotte, married the Marquis de 
Bellegarde, a distinguished Savoyard ; and their son correspond- 
ed with Washington concerning his uncle's estates in Georgia. 
At the age of sixteen, James was entered at Oxford University ; 
and six years afterwards was commissioned as ensign in the 
English army. 

" Peace being proclaimed in 1713, he accepted the invitation 
of the Earl of Peterborough, ambassador from the court of 
Great Britain to the king of Sicily, and other Italian States, to 
become his aid-de-camp, and accompanied him as one of his 

diplomatic suite Returning from Italy in 1714, he was 

promoted to a captaincy in the first troop of Queen Anne's 
guard ; and he is also spoken of as adjutant-general of the 
queen's forces. Through the influence of 'his friends, the Duke 
of Argyle and the Duke of Marlborough, he was made aid-de- 
camp to the Prince Eugene, the first general of the age. Noth- 
ing could be more gratifying to the military pride and ambition 
of the young soldier than this appointment ; for while it brought 
him in daily contact with the prince, as one of his staff, it open- 
ed before him every prospect of future advancement and renown. 
He was with Prince Eugene during nearly all the battles of the 
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Austrians with the Turks, on the frontiers of Hungary. He was 
present at the battle of Peterwardein, where Eugene, with an ar- 
my of sixty thousand, completely routed the Grand Vizier, with 
a force of twice that number. He was in the siege of the almost 
impregnable town of Temeswar, which capitulated to the prince, 
after being held one hundred and sixty-four years by the Turks ; 
the success of which victorious campaign filled not only Ger- 
many, but all Europe, with joy. 

" Peace between the Emperor and the Sultan threw Oglethorpe 
once more on the shores of England ; and he employed it in the 
cultivation of the arts of peace. In 1722 he was elected mem- 
ber of Parliament for Haslemere, the same borough which had 
been so long represented by his father, his brother Lewis, and 
his brother Theophilus ; and for thirty-two years he was returned 
by successive elections to the House of Commons. In looking 
over the journals of the House of Commons for those thirty-two 
years, we find that he was frequently on important committees ; 
and his influence and activity were great in matters affecting in- 
terests both at home and abroad. His first effort in the British 
senate was in 1723, against the motion for the banishment of 
Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester. The bishop, on the 
death of Queen Anne, had, in full canonicals, and in the city of 
London, proclaimed Charles Stuart king of Great Britain. He 
thus, in his maiden speech, exhibited the political predilections so 
long cherished by the Oglethorpe family. Nearly all of his legis- 
lative movements were directed to benevolence and philanthropy. 
The distressed, the persecuted, the needy, found in him a friend 
and advocate ; the great interests of the country a faithful repre- 
sentative ; and the throne a firm and loyal supporter. Many of 
his Parliamentary speeches have been preserved ; but all are im- 
perfect, as no reporter was then admitted to the gallery. We 
can, therefore, get at his general thoughts, though the dra- 
pery of words, which clothed his ideas with grace and beauty, is 
for ever lost. Enough, however, is left to show us that he was 
a bold, able,' and persuasive speaker. 

" His benevolence was shown, not only by his connection with 
Georgia and the Prison Discipline Committee, but by his private 
and public benefactions, and by his readily yielding his name 
and influence and fortune to schemes of charity and philanthro- 
py. He was deputy-governor of the Eoyal African Society, of 
which the king was governor ; and member of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. He was one of 
the council of fifty, at the head of whom was the Duke of Bed- 
ford, for the maintenance and education of exposed and deserted 
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young children. He defended seamen against impressment, in a 
spirited pamphlet entitled ' The Sailor's Advocate.' He sup- 
ported in Parliament the act for naturalizing foreigners, Protes- 
tants, in America. He ably advocated the petition of the Mora- 
vians in the House of Commons, and sustained Sir John Barnard's 
motion for relieving the poor of some of their onerous taxes. 
His private charities to his tenants, dependants, and others, were 
numerous ; and though they sometimes came to light, yet were 
mostly of that Scriptural character which lets not the left hand 
know what the right hand doeth." — pp. 77 - 83. 

" It is an interesting fact in his history, that he lived to see 
his infant colony become a great and free State. Among the 
earliest to call on John Adams, the first ambassador of the Unit- 
ed States to the Court of St. James, was Oglethorpe. He who 
had planted Georgia, and nursed it in its feebleness till it grew 
up to be a royal colony of England, joined hands with him who 
had come to the British court the representative of its national 
independence. Well might Edmund Burke tell him that he 
looked upon him as a more extraordinary person than any he had 
ever read of; for he had founded the province of Georgia, had 
absolutely called it into existence, and had lived to see it severed 
from the empire which created it and become an independent 
State. 

" The evening of his life was mild and pleasant ; his bodily 
and mental vigor remained to the last ; and in the society of one 
of the delightful literary circles of England, composed of John- 
son, Goldsmith, Warton, Burke, Burton, Mrs. Garrick, Mrs. 
More, and others, he passed in London or at Cranham Hall the 
quiet and peaceful hours of social life. Hannah More, whose 
praise is itself renown, thus graphically describes him in a letter 
to her sister : — 'I have got a new admirer, and we flirt togeth- 
er prodigiously. It is the famous General Oglethorpe, perhaps 
the most remarkable man of his time. He is the foster-brother 
of the Pretender, and much above ninety years old. The finest 
figure you ever saw. He frequently realizes all my ideas of 
Nestor. His literature is great ; his knowledge of the world is 
extensive ; and his faculties as bright as ever. He is one of the 
three persons mentioned by Pope, still living : Lord Mansfield 
and Lord Marchmont are the other two. He was an intimate 
friend of Southern, the tragic poet, and all the wits of that time. 
He is, perhaps, the oldest man of a gentleman living ; and he 
could have entertained me by repeating passages from Sir El- 
dered. He is quite a preux chevalier, — heroic, romantic, and 
full of the old gallantry.' 
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" Poets, such as Pope, and Thomson, and Goldsmith, 

and Brown, sung his praises; moralists, such as Johnson, the 
Abbe Eaynal, Warton, and Hannah More, testified his virtues ; 
divines, such as Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man, and Berkeley, 
Bishop of Cloyne, and Benson, and the Wesleys, did honor to 
bis goodness ; generals, such as Prince Eugene, and the Duke of 
Marlborough, and Field-Marshal Wade, acknowledged his abili- 
ties ; and statesmen, such as the Duke of Argyle, and Lord Pe- 
terborough, and Edmund Burke, lauded his distinguished merits. 

" He died, of a sudden illness, at his seat, Cranham Hall, on 
the 30th of June, 1785, aged ninety-seven." —pp. 209-212. 

We can add nothing to the interest which the foregoing 
extracts attach to the name and career of the illustrious 
founder of Georgia. Surely America was ushered into 
the sphere of civilization under the noblest auspices ; an 
overruling Providence selected the brightest spirits of the 
age and the world to guide her earliest steps. Raleigh, 
Penn, Vane, Locke, Berkeley, Williams, Winthrop, and 
Oglethorpe, without adding to the list other immortal names, 
compose a constellation which shone with mingled and con- 
centrated radiance upon the birth of America. 

Our limits leave us but little room to give expression to 
the general reflections which these two historical works sug- 
gest. The chapter on the origin of slave labor in Georgia 
will naturally, in these times, attract particular attention, and 
it may be profitably read by all parties. 

The principal ends which the Colony of Georgia was de- 
signed to answer were, to provide a refuge and settlement for 
persons in the British realm whose poverty made them a pub- 
lic burden at home, to establish a barrier between the other 
Colonies and the Spanish possessions in Florida, and by ap- 
propriating to the culture of the vine and the mulberry a ter- 
ritory so favorable to it, to secure to England an ultimate 
monopoly of the wine and the silk trade. With a view to 
these ends, rather than from motives of morality or humanity, 
although such motives, no doubt, were not without consider- 
able influence, it was thought necessary, by all means and at 
all events, to prevent the introduction of the colored man as 
a slave-laborer. The trustees and administrators of Georgia 

5ersevered in this policy with the most resolute determination, 
n the mean time, African slavery was allowed, and rapidly 
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increasing, in South Carolina. Dr. Stevens relates with 
great clearness, fulness, and truth, the state of things resulting 
from these circumstances. On one side of the river, the 
white people were living in the enjoyment of ease, plenty, 
and even luxury ; and the rich soil, divided into plantations 
severally of large extent, and cultivated by numerous gangs 
of laborers, who were drawing no wages from the pockets of 
their masters, yielded a quick and abundant product. So 
great were the immediate profits resulting to the owners, that 
they were enabled, at once, to secure to themselves the 
means of that generous and free style of living in which, par- 
ticularly connected as it always has been in our Southern 
country with hospitable and cordial manners, the condition of 
humanity assumes one of its most inviting forms. On the 
other side of the same river, no labor of equal cheapness or 
efficacy could be obtained, for in a new and unsettled country 
wages must always be high ; and there was no spring of in- 
dustry or enterprise to take its place. The result was, that 
Georgia declined, while Carolina flourished. The people felt 
the disadvantage to which they were subjected as an intol- 
erable burden, and by incessant murmurs and complaints, by 
repeated petitions and remonstrances, they at last broke down 
the policy of the trustees. The introduction of slave labor 
was finally felt and allowed by all to be an absolute necessity. 
Not only were the trustees opposed, but the more considera- 
ble portion of the people themselves were long in reconciling 
themselves to its admission. This was especially the case 
with the German colonists, to whose speculative principles 
and accustomed associations the idea was at the outset most 
repugnant. 

The great error, that which brought these and all other diffi- 
culties along with it, and which, wherever committed, will be 
fatal to the prosperity of a country, was in not conferring up- 
on the settlers an absolute right, in fee simple, to their lands. 
All grants made to individuals were in tail-male, never to be 
divided, but to be held as a military fief, by each successive in- 
heritor, from generation to generation. It was imagined that 
in this way, estates passing entire and unreduced from hand 
to hand, the country would be provided with a powerful 
and permanent body of landholders to defend it against Span- 
ish invasion. There were numerous other restrictions impos- 
ed upon the tenure of landed property, which were clogs up- 
27* 
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on agricultural enterprise and industry, such as no strength 
could drag after it. Out of this arose the necessity that 
compelled Georgia to relinquish the noble principle upon 
which she was founded, and acquiesce in the introduction of 
negro laborers as slaves. Her persevering and long contin- 
ued efforts to adhere to this principle, in an age when the pub- 
lic reflection had not been called to the subject in those lights 
in which it is now generally regarded, must not be overlooked. 
They impart to her early annals an interest that will increase 
with the progress of freedom and humanity ; they dignify with 
an enviable distinction the enterprise by which she was plant- 
ed ; and the fact, that her soil, however the course of events 
has overruled the intentions of her founders, was originally 
consecrated to liberty, will be cherished in the perpetual and 
honorable remembrance of mankind. If her fertile alluvions 
and rich uplands had been placed within the reach of indus- 
try and enterprise, and offered as an unrestricted prize to the 
strong arm of free labor, the necessity of abandoning that 
cherished and noble purpose would, we are very confident, 
have been avoided, and the contrast on the respective banks 
of the Savannah would probably have been reversed. 

The country constituting the old Southern Atlantic States 
comprises in its natural features the elements of all that is 
lovely, picturesque, and noble, and in its resources the most 
bountiful means of agricultural and mineral wealth ; and if its 
capacities were placed within the power of free and intelligent 
industry, we are confident that they would yield results of 
social prosperity and greatness such as no other portions of 
the country could possibly surpass. The species of labor 
now extensively employed there may, at some not very dis- 
tant period, in the judgments of those in whose control it is 
placed, be concluded not to be so favorable to national wealth 
and well-being as it is now thought to be by some, and once 
was thought to be by many. It is, however, a practical 
question, and if any change takes place, it will be accom- 
plished, not by the declamation or agitation of strangers, but 
by practical expedients, deliberately considered and sponta- 
neously adopted by the public sentiment and the lawful au- 
thority of the States concerned. Surely, there is every 
reason to be satisfied with the progress of opinion on this 
subject. There is no occasion to resort to that sort of 
machinery, of very questionable legitimacy in a free country, 
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and which always encounters the resolute resistance of souls 
that prize their independence, by which it is attempted to 
bring a moral and social influence from one community or 
country to bear upon the manners, customs, or institutions of 
another. So constant and so rapid is the tide of reform, 
that artificial means are not needed to accelerate it. We 
may safely rely upon the conviction, that, before long, it will 
everywhere be thought desirable, as the only means of draw- 
ing forth the beauties and the riches of nature in all their ful- 
ness and glory, to commit the earth to the untrammelled pos- 
session and management of the elastic, progressive, and cre- 
ative spirit of a free and intelligent industrial population. 
That land only can have its natural capacities thoroughly and 
completely developed, which is cultivated under the stim- 
ulus and with the energy that belong to him who looks over 
the acres that smile and bloom beneath the labors of his own 
hands, and, while he looks, can call them his own. This 
truth is evolved by all the processes of education, and is 
uttered by all the voices of human experience. It is the 
result of every analysis to which the laws of the mind may 
be subjected, and is the solemn lesson proclaimed in the mis- 
eries and woes that have gathered in blackness, deepening 
every day, over the countries of the Old World, whose insti- 
tutions are based upon its violation. The time will come, 
when the noble and fertile regions of our country, now suffer- 
ing for the want of its life-giving and life-renewing influence, 
will be regenerated into their original fertility, and overflow 
with prosperity, by the magic which resides in the combina- 
tion where labor and possession are united in the same per- 
son. Great will be the happiness, and bright the glory, of 
those statesmen, patriots, and philanthropists, who may have 
the felicity to suggest, and the wisdom and bravery to carry 
out to its successful issue, a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished. 

But whoever they may be, they must rise up from the 
midst of the community whose institutions they are destined 
to reform. The renovation or amelioration of a people can 
be effected only by an influence proceeding from its own 
bosom. The idea of enforcing alterations in the laws or 
frame of society of a country by an interference or agency 
of any kind proceeding from without, it matters not whether 
it be in the form of physical or of moral force, is as prepos- 
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terous as it is overbearing, as inefficient to accomplish its 
end as it is derogatory of the rights of man. It is, indeed, 
a violation of the nature of the mind, of the great moral laws 
by which it is governed. In his circular to the diplomatic 
agents of the French republic, Lamartine says that "there 
is no durable freedom for any nation, but that which grows 
of itself, on its own soil." Upon this principle he refused 
to allow France to assume the attitude of a propagandist 
of republicanism throughout other nations. In taking this 
ground, he saved the cause at the time. If he adheres to it, 
and succeeds in maintaining it, he will place his name, where 
none can be inscribed above it, among the benefactors of 
France and of the world. The principle is essential to the 
progress as well as the peace of mankind. The rightful in- 
fluence which the experiments of reformed institutions and an 
improved social organization, if left to their own natural ac- 
tion, would exert, are all paralyzed and perverted by impa- 
tient and intermeddling agitators. The course they pursue 
and the spirit in which they pursue it, instead of opening the 
hearts of those who need a remedial influence to receive it, 
array them in armour to resist it, and build walls of separa- 
tion between sections and classes, which, if the bond of mu- 
tual love could be kept bright and strong, would be sponta- 
neously and gladly engaged in the delightful intercommunica- 
tion of improvements, and in lifting each other upward in a 
true Christian civilization. Whoever reads the histories of 
the various European colonies planted on this continent will 
find them alike most instructive on this point. All the plans, 
schemes, and efforts of governments or companies on the 
other side of the Atlantic, however carefully devised, or 
however prompted by wisdom, benevolence, or piety, utterly 
failed, and the only beneficial and permanently successful 
enterprises and movements were such as originated among, 
and were conducted to their issues by the wants, the expe- 
rience, and the intelligence of the Colonists themselves. 

We have but one more reflection to offer in connection 
with the works before us, and others belonging to the same 
department. The European colonies planted in America 
enjoyed peculiar advantages in a removal from the burdens 
and the clogs of superannuated institutions, in the clear and 
wide field before them, and in various other circumstances 
growing out of their condition ; but it has been only through 
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the trying experience of two hundred years that the social 
and political organizations they gradually established, and 
which constitute the States of the American Union, have 
attained to the degree of capacity for self-government they 
now exhibit. And things are not yet adjusted among us, in 
all respects, according to the pattern at which we aim. 
There are still conflicting elements, that must be removed 
before order and peace are perfected. We have no doubt, 
indeed, that the main body of the structure of our political 
system may justly claim to be considered as resting on a firm 
and immovable foundation. The fact, as a leading foreign 
journal has recently admitted, that from all the most distant 
bounds of our confederacy, over all its surface, in all its lati- 
tudes, and from shore to shore, if the continuance of the 
Federal Union were put to vote, there would be one clear, 
loud, and unanimous affirmative response, settles the question 
of the essential and durable adaptation of the government to 
the people of the country. The substantial framework may 
be regarded as placed beyond peril and beyond change. 
Still, we occasionally behold clouds gathering in our sky, 
and sometimes sounds of discontent and apprehension are 
heard rising from different quarters. The lesson our Colonial 
and subsequent history teaches is, that we ought not to in- 
dulge in sanguine and extravagant expectations in reference 
to the cause of liberty and reform abroad. If two hundred 
years of severe, constant, and often critical discipline, with 
all our Cisatlantic advantages, have been required to bring 
us to the still far from perfect point we have yet reached, 
we cannot reasonably expect that by a single bound other 
nations will be able to reach it. The crowded millions 
of Europe, with their popular ignorance, utter inexperience, 
long and deeply aggravated spirit of discontent, inextricable 
entanglements and encumbrances, and discordant elements, 
have a weary and a thorny road to traverse before they can 
enter upon the promised land. It is only after a long and 
anxious voyage over a stormy sea, that the political system 
of the Old World can cast anchor in the peaceful and secure 
haven of freedom, order, and union. Years — nay, is it not 
more probable, centuries ? — will elapse, before the agitation 
of the waves produced by the demolition of feudalism and 
the rising of a new form of society, in accordance with the 
flexible genius of commercial enterprise and the free spirit of 
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political equality, will completely subside. Instead of being 
repelled from our allegiance to republican liberty because its 
pursuit and its operation in the countries beyond the Atlantic 
may be accompanied by much confusion, tumult, and vio- 
lence, let us be prepared for such temporary results. The 
Old World has reached a crisis in which, for some time to 
come, there can be no more tranquillity. Monarchical insti- 
tutions have lost their once supposed power to give security, 
peace, and prosperity. They are cracked and seamed "from 
turret to foundation-stone." They are crumbling and falling, 
and as they fall, they spread destruction more or less around 
them. Occasionally we shall be startled by the crash, and 
clouds of dust will darken the air. It is an inevitable and 
a necessary process. A new and fairer structure will, by 
and by, appear over the ruins. But it will not rise in a day. 
Like the ancient cathedrals of Christendom, it may exhaust 
the labors of generations. In the mean time it becomes us, 
by fidelity to our own republic, to keep the model to which 
they all turn, and by which they must all work, fair and bright 
before their eyes. 
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Th^.re are many points connected with the history of the 
Reformation which have not as yet received sufficient atten- 
tion. Considered as affecting the masses of the people, and 
as influenced by them in its early progress, the Reformation 
is a subject which, notwithstanding its importance, is very 
imperfectly understood. Connected with this, and of almost 
equal importance, is the history of the opposition to the 
Church of Rome in preceding centuries, and this also has 
never been satisfactorily treated. But to do complete justice 
to these topics would require the highest qualifications in an 
historian. 



